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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 





Proclaimed in 1923; revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Righls of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nalions, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has lo give, declare and accepl it as their 
duty to meet this obligation in all respects : 


I. — THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


II. — THE cHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


Ill. THE CHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

IV. — THE cHILp that is hungry must be fed ; the chiid 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


V. — THE cHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 
VI. — THE cHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 


by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 
VII. — THE cHILp must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 
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In Memoriam 





+ Henry Carton de Wiart 


The death of Henry Carton de Wiart, which occurred 
in Brussels on 6 May 1951, is a bereavement not only to 
his family and his native land, but also to many in other 
countries who had learned to esteem in him a man of noble 
aspirations and keen sense of social justice, a vigorous 
champion of the causes he had at heart. 


In the following pages M. Maurice Dubois, Chairman 
of the Belgian Union of Juvenile Court Judges and member 
of the I.U.C.W. Advisory Committee on Delinquent and 
Socially Maladjusted Children and Young People, gives an 
outline of Henry Carton de Wiart’s work on behalf of the 
neglected children of Belgium. We should like particularly to 
call attention here to the far-reaching influence which the Chil- 
dren Act of 1912 he promoted had on the treatment of delin- 
quent and neglected children in many other countries 
besides Belgium, and to the recognition of his authority in 
all parts of the world. That confidence in his authority 
was fully justified by his undisputed competence, high moral 
standing and the active interest he took in all social and 
international questions. 


From the very outset of the foundation of the Interna- 
tional Association for the Promotion of Child Welfare, and 


‘throughout his term of office as Belgian representative on 


the League of Nations Child Welfare Committee, he was a 
staunch friend of the Save the Children International Union 
and a member of its Committee of Patrons. The Save the 
Children International Union and the International Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Child Welfare never appealed 
to him in vain for ‘counsel and support, and these continued 
at the service of the International Union for Child Welfare 
when the two bodies merged in 1946. At the I.U.C.W. 
General Council in London, July 1950, he was unanimously 
elected one of its Presidents of Honour. 

His death is a great loss to us, and we reiterate here 
our sincere and respectful condolences to Countess Carton 
de Wiart. yi 
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Henry Carton de WiaART is no more. Belgium’s loss 
will be felt also by all those throughout the world who have 
dedicated themselves to the social and moral betterment 
of children. 


For more than half a century Carton de Wiart has 
striven ceaselessly to bring about better social conditions 
for the children of his country. 


During a visit to America in 1904, Count and Countess 
Carton de Wiart saw the advantages of the juvenile courts 
that were being set up there and from that time on knew 
no respite until they had introduced them into Belgium. 


On becoming Minister of Justice, Henry Carton de 
Wiart tabled a Bill based on the ideas of his predecessor, 
Jules Lejeune, but much amended, and adding an entirely 
new Section concerning juveniles brought before the courts. 
Although conditions were particularly difficult at the time, 
he succeeded in getting this passed, but only after a tenacious 
fight was he able to persuade the parties to sink their differ- 
ences in the interest of the children. 


The Children Act of 15 May 1912 has justly been called 
the “ Carton de Wiart Act ”. 


His efforts did not stop there ; he continued to press for 
its effective operation, and when the First International 
Child Welfare Congress met in Brussels in 1913, he was able 
already to point to the first results. 


He was responsible for setting up the Child Welfare 
Office and the Juvenile Courts; he nursed the Union of 
Juvenile Court Judges into being, initiated the reform of 
institutions, and was the moving spirit in the founding of 
the Observation Centre at Mol. 


The seed he sowed was to ripen in spite of the gathering 
storm ; when the First World War came to an end the fruits 
were already to be seen. He then turned his attention to 
new fields of progress. 


At the commemoration of the 25th anniversary of the 
Children Act, on 30 May 1937, he pointed once again the 
road to follow. “The best way to combat juvenile delin- 
quency ”, he said, “is to prevent it by a wise social policy 
and slum clearance, by fighting drunkenness and, side by 
side with these efforts, fostering health services and, in 
particular, the admirable work of the CZuvre Nationale de 
lEnfance.”’ 
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He was unremitting in his zeal to promote juvenile 
courts, spoke in Parliament whenever the occasion offered, 
presided over the Committee for the Reform of Child Welfare 
Legislation set up in 1947 and, quite recently, when at the 
Ministry of Justice, he tabled a Bill raising the age at which 
juveniles come under the ordinary penal laws to 18. 

He did not live to see the more ambitious reforms he 
had been advocating since 1912 put into force. 

When the idea of Juvenile Courts began to make headway 
and “went round the world ”, as he said, he immediately 
saw how useful it would be to forge permanent contacts 
between all those who in their respective countries were 
“ serving children ”, and at the Second Child Welfare Congress 
which met in Brussels under his chairmanship in July 1921, 
he declared that this was the peace action par excellence. 

It was at that Congress that the International Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Child Welfare was born, which 
25 years later merged with the Save the Children International 
Union under the title of the International Union for Child 
Welfare, of which a few months ago he became the President 
of Honour. 

He was also President.of Honour of the International 
Congress of Juvenile Court Judges (July 1950). In imagina- 
tion we still hear the echo of that warm and ringing voice 
in which he proclaimed his faith in the future of the Inter- 
national Association of Juvenile Court Judges, astonishing 
his audience by the lucidity of his thought, noble delivery 
and bold projects. When, in conclusion, he said that iegis- 
lation by itself was not enough to protect children, but that 
the golden rule was and always would be love, nobody had 
a thought that he was so near the end of his career, which 
had always been founded on humanity and justice. 

Belgium has lost a very great servant, Belgian letters 
an incomparable writer, and child welfare one of its most 
distinguished champions. 

All the world over, where his name was a symbol, the 
news of his sudden dealth has deeply moved all those who 
are striving, according to his teaching, to give children the 
physical and moral health that will help them to overcome 
the blunders or misfortunes of their elders, and foster in 
their respective countries the best type of reconstruction 
and social security. ; 

Maurice DuBois 


President of the Belgian Union 
of Juvenile Court Judges 
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+ Lucien Bovet 


The tragic death of Lucien Bovet on 23 July, following 
a road accident two days previously near Geneva, due to 
the reckless driving of a third party—an accident in which 
his. wife was also killed—is an irreparable loss for child 
welfare in Switzerland and other countries. 


Born in 1907, Lucien Bovet, after a brilliant academic 
record in Switzerland and abroad, and having held various 
posts as medical assistant, from 1938 turned his whole atten- 
tion to child psychiatry. 


In 1942 he became Director of the newly-founded 
Office médico-pédagogique du Canton de Vaud (Switzerland). 
Although under the Department of Justice and Police, 
this centre also deals with the clinical examination of diffi- 
cult children referred by other administrative departments 
or even brought by their parents. 


At the close of the war, Dr. Bovet became one of the 
most active members of SEepEG (International Study Weeks 
for Child Victims of War), and three or four years in succes- 
sion arranged seminars for doctors, social workers and 
re-educators of both sexes. They came from many countries 
to learn about new theories and methods of treating children 
whose mental and emotional life had been severely disturbed 
by the war and its aftermath, and went away with renewed 
confidence and optimism in their mission. 


Bovet’s was a radiant personality. A few minutes in 
his company was erough to convince one of his high moral 
and scientific integrity, based on a deep religious faith, 
his sincerity, breadth of vision, sound common-sense and 
simplicity. He was a man of deep feeling but entirely 
free of sentimentality, and his strong sense of humour was 
frequently used with masterly effect. 


It was this inner balance and objective outlook which 
prevented him from following slavishly any particular school 
of psychiatry ; but he did take from each what could help 
in. the diagnosis and treatment of the case. 
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The Report he wrote a few months ago on Psychiatric 
Aspecis of Juvenile Delinquency}, the fruits of a lengthy 
study tour undertaken at the request of the World Health 
Organisation, of which he was Consultant in Mental Health, 
is an outstanding example of the lucidity of his thought 
and the ease with which he was able to separate the essentials 
from secondary or even worthless factors. 


Lucien Bovet and his wife created the happiest home life 
for their five children, to whom we offer our deepest sympathy 
in their bereavement. 


Dr. Bovet’s association with the Union is of long stand- 
ing. It goes back to his student days, when he was a member 
of the Committee of the Mouvement de la Jeunesse suisse 
romande, founded in 1921 to help child victims of the First 
World War. Since 1948 he has been an active member 
of our Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially 
Maladjusted Children and Young People. His colleagues 
on the Committee had the greatest respect for his opinion 
and, without exception, regarded him as a personal friend. 
His absence will cause a great blank in the I.U.C.W. where 
Lucien Bovet’s name will always be remembered with gra- 
titude and affection. 


J.M.S. 





1 See Bibliography p. 164 








The Observation of Minors Appearing 
Before Juvenile Courts 


INTRODUCTION 


At the session held in the spring of 1950, the I.U.C.W. 
Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People discussed the measures to be 
taken in the case of a minor whom the Juvenile Court conisi- 
ders should neither be sent back to his own home, nor placed 
in an Approved School or similar institution !. 


At every turn of the discussion the Committee was 
brought up against the fact that the Juvenile Courts—or 
other competent bodies dealing with this category of minors— 
require a good observation report if they are to take the 
wisest and most appropriate decision in the case. 


In the majority of countries to-day, however, it is 
materially: impossible to send all minors for clinical examina- 
tion, nor is it perhaps always necessary. The Committee 
therefore ‘decided to make this the subject of discussion at 
the next session. 


The meeting in question was held at Roehampton, near 
London, from 27 to 31 March 1951. About thirty partici- 
pants from nine countries were present : psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, heads of institutions and others. Dr. Lucien 
Bovet represented the World Health Organisation. 


As all the foreign visitors, together with a few British 
members, were housed under the same roof in one of the 
pleasant buildings of the Froebel Institute, where the ses- 
sions were also held, a friendly atmosphere reigned from the 
outset, so that newcomers and the small number of guests 
soon felt at home. 


The visits to institutions, which had been carefully 
organised beforehand by the British panel, were made in 
small groups and proved very good illustrations of the current 


1 See Jniernational Child Welfare Review, 1950, No. 3. 
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practice in Great Britain: the Borstal Classifying Centres 
at Wormwood Scrubs and Latchmere House, the Stamford 
House Remand Home, and the Banstead Hall Short-term 
Approved School. On the last day a visit to the Institute 
for the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency gave delegates 
an insight into the kind of research work and experiments 
carried out under the auspices of this Institute. 

As basic material the Committee was provided with a 
mimeographed report surveying the situation in eleven 
countries, which had been summarised by the I.U.C.W. 
Secretariat from information supplied by several members of 
the Committee. 

No one could more ably have introduced the subject 
than Dr. Bovet, Director of the Office médico-pédagogique 
at Lausanne, who had just completed a study tour on behalf 
of the World Health Organisation!. After the session, he 
very kindly wrote the following account for the Review. 
His sudden death unfortunately intervened before he could 
check the translation, but we are happy to be able to publish 
these pages written so shortly before the tragic death of 
our collaborator and friend. 


OPENING REMARKS 


By Dr. Lucien Bovet 
Director of the Office médico-pédagogique, Lausanne 


The aim of all penal measures, whether applied to adults 
or to minors, is the protection of society. 

In the case of an adult it is hoped that the punishment 
will start an inward process that will induce him to mend 
his ways and that acquired habits will, up to a certain point, 
“compensate for a defective moral sense. Society presumes 
that punishment will have a salutary effect and, lastly, 
that fear of further chastisement will act as a deterrent. 
The case is entirely different when a measure is applied 
to a minor. No doubt the same factors also play their part 
in the child and the adolescent, but the aim is mainly to 
exercise an educative—or rehabilitative—influence, whose 
purpose is to affect deeply the personality of the subject. 
It is therefore a treatment of a pedagogical, psychological 
and medical nature. Contrary, however, to ordinary treat- 


1 See Bibliography p. 164. 
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ments, which are conducted, as a rule, with the full consent 
of the interested parties, those with which we are concerned 
are, in most cases, carried out against the will of the patient 
and of his family. It is this which makes it necessary that 
they should be applied within a judicial framework. 


1. Aims and definition of clinical examination 


Starting from this premise, clinical examination should 
aim at achieving this therapeutic aim. Its function is to 
make a full diagnosis with a view to treatment. This is 
aptly expressed by Dr. MALE in Preparatory Notes, published 
by the French Ministry of Justice in 1949: 


“ Psychiatric examination is essentially an evalua- 
tion which, taken together with the other tests carried 
out at the observation centre, will help to form a- full 
picture of the minor’s personality and forecast his 
probable development and chances of successful re-educa- 
tion. This examination should not only be a psychiatric 
evaluation in the sense generally understood in adult 
courts. It should... reveal the real personality of the 
minor, which will give the clue to the best measures 
to be taken in his particular case. ” 


I would also add, in agreement with M. Srnorr, a psy- 
chologist attached to the French Ministry of Justice, that 
the clinical examination should not only bring out the 
negative elements but try also to ascertain the positive side 
of the minor’s character that will be helpful in his re-educa- 
tion. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate to point out that, seen 
from this angle, clinical examination is completely different 
from the various measures which sometimes go by this name. 
It should try to penetrate the whole personality of the pupil, 
in a way that can scarcely. be done, for instance, by the 
medical report ordinarily presented to the court on an adult. 

Furthermore, the observation need not necessarily take 
place in an institution: it can be entirely “open ”, i.e. 
leaving the minor in the environment where he was living 
when the offence was committed ; it may be limited to a 
single interview, or comprise several interviews. It may also 
be “ semi-residential ”, as favoured by Dr. LaFon in a recent 
article in Sauvegarde, under which system the minor spends 
the day at the centre and returns home at night. 

The observation we are concerned with here is quite 
different also from the “constant observation ” that every 
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re-educator brings to bear upon his charges, by the light 
of which he perfects and adjusts his educational methods 
to the personality of the pupils. 


Nor is it mere supervision of the type one meets in 
Belgium, where a child placed under the control of an 
administrative department is sometimes referred to as being 
“under observation ”. 

Some people insist that observation centre and remand 
home should be quite separate institutions. This, however, 
seems to me not quite valid, as I know of- more than one 
remand home which is at the same time an admirable observa- 
tion centre (e.g. the Nybodahemmet in Stockholm). 


2. Scope of clinical examination 


Having arrived at our definition, the next thing is to 
ascertain what clinical examination should cover. The 
answer is simple : EVERYTHING. No one can say that such 
and such aspect of the minor’s personality, or a particular 
detail of his anamnesis, or some circumstance of his delin- 
quent act is of no importance. Every detail can help to 
elucidate the enigmas with which we are so often faced. 

However, as we have to be precise and methodical, 


here are the main stages in the study of the delinquent 
minor’s personality : 


(a) medical examination, supplemented if necessary by an 
anthropometric examination ; 


(b) psycho-sensorial, psychomotor and intelligence tests ; 


(c) study of the case history of the minor and of the environ- 
ment, taking into account the psychological as well as 
material factors ; 


(d) study of the subjective attitude of the minor towards his 
offence and its consequences ; 


(e) examination of the emotional life, covering, in particular, 
an appreciation of the stage of emotional development ; 


(f) study of the minor’s general behaviour, taking into account 
the defence and adjustment mechanisms he has been 
able to build up. 


This preliminary phase of the clinical examination 
constitutes a sort of inventory. An attempt should then 
be made to reach a synthesis. 
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The synthesis, based on the data of the inventory, 
should be twofold : 


(a) an explanatory synthesis of the offence and of the anti- 
social behaviour ; 

(b) a general synthesis which should give a picture of the 
whole personality of the patient. 
Lastly, a hypothesis should be formulated leading to— 


(i) concrete proposals for the disposal, 
(ii) a prognosis. 


3. For whom is the observation report intended ? 


In the time-honoured phrase: “For whom it may 
concern ”. By that I mean all those who may need to consult 
it whenever a decision is taken on the minor’s case, or those 
who have to carry out the re-education or social integration, 
or again those concerned with aftercare. No doubt, the 
actual form of the report, the details highlighted or omitted, 
the technical terms or simple phraseology employed, the 
_ aspects of the problem that are stressed while others are toned 
down—all these are likely to vary according to the personal- 
ity of the individual for whom the report is intended. But, 
in principle, all who may have anything to do with the minor 
should be able to find therein as complete information as 
possible about their charge. 


4. Who should carry out the clinical examination ? 


Clinical examination should be the work of a team 
comprising the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the social 
worker, and possibly also the re-educator. 

Attention has already been sufficiently drawn to the 
respective functions of each of these specialists, and there is 
no point in reopening the subject. The main thing is that 
the basic points of view of doctor, psychologist and social 
worker should find a place in the observation report, and 
particularly in the synthesis, though it is agreed that there 
can be no rigid boundary to the field of competence of each 
specialist and that on many points they overlap. 

As I am a doctor perhaps I may be allowed to quote 
the following from André Rey, the psychologist : 


“ Psychological diagnosis. is that process which, 
taking as its starting point a maladjustment problem, 
seeks to ascertain the cause or causes on the basis of 








- 
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a study of the psychological symptoms (symptomatologie 
psychologique). The term symptomatologie is here used 
in its widest sense, embracing the search for symptoms 
on the mental, emotional, psycho-sensorial and psycho- 
motor levels... 


“ Psychological diagnosis should be considered as 
an ‘approach works’, which puts the data in the 
right perspective. This data will subsequently be taken 
into account and completed by the medical diagnosis... 

“From the scientific point of view, psychological 
diagnosis is not a complete thing in itself. Psychological 
activity is manifested through the body, or exists by 
virtue of it. In the last analysis, the problem with 
which we have to deal is always physical in origin... 

“In brief, no matter what the nature of the minor’s 
maladjustment or the conclusions of the psychological 
examination, the latter should be considered as important 
analytical data for the use of the doctor; the use made 
by him of the psychological diagnosis is, so to speak, 
the most important phase in the diagnosis of the mal- 
adjustment. ” 


5. By whose decision is the minor sent for observation ? 


In most cases it is the judicial or administrative author- 
ity which gets up the case or passes jugdment ; or it may be 
the body responsible for deciding the actual measure to be 
taken, or for supervising enforcement. According to the 
circumstances, it may also be a re-educator or a probation 
officer, who may wish to ascertain the deeper reasons for his 
ward’s behaviour and ask to have a supplementary examina- 
tion so as to guide him in his re-educational work. 


6. Whal cases should be sent for observation ? 


(a) Some people advocate that all minors arraigned 
before a juvenile court—or the relevant administrative 
service—should undergo a medical and psychological examin- 
ation. This ideal solution would be almost impossible to 
put into practice on account of the shortage of qualified 
doctors and psychologists. There is also the danger that 
the clinical examination would end by being so hasty and 
superficial that it might do more harm than good, giving 
those who are called upon to refer to its conclusions a false 
sense of security. In some countries, notably the Netherlands 
and Israel, it is obligatory to send all delinquent minors for 
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observation. It would, however, be interesting to know 
on what basis the cases appearing before the courts or the 
competent administrative department are selected. No 
doubt, infringements of police regulations and slight misde- 
meanours, that.in other countries (certain Swiss Cantons, 
for example) also come within the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
courts, are excepted. As far as we can judge, the propor- 
tion of delinquent minors sent for medical and psychological 
examination is generally 10 to 12 per cent. This figure 
is valid, in particular, for the United States, Great Britain 
and Switzerland. It is undoubtedly too low and should 
probably be doubled, provided, of course, that correspond- 
ing increases are made in the ranks of those who have to carry 
out the clinical examination. 


(b) Since a pre-selection is unavoidable, on what basis 
should it be made? Which minors, among all those who 
come in conflict with the law, should be sent for clinical 
examination ? Before replying to this question, we must 
first of all remember that it is not the actual gravity of the 
offence but the symptoms it reveals and the circumstances 
in which it was committed that are important from the 
point of view of juvenile penal legislation in determining 
the disposal. The same considerations will govern the 
advisability of sending the minor for observation. 


Dr. P. D. Scotr has come to the conclusion that in 
principle the following types of cases should be referred : 
stealing from home, fire-setting, wilful damage to property 
at home or elsewhere, repeated lying, particularly of self- 
aggrandisement or of accusation against the parents, cases 
of wandering and persistently coming home late, persistent 
truanting, sex offences, cases in which the disposal may 
possibly involve separation from home or change from foster- 
home, any repeated charge or breach of probation, and the 
younger offenders in whom chances of successful treatment 
are greater. 


I fully share his opinion, and would add to this list 
also all children who are to be sent away from home, even 
for a short period, with a view to a full institutional examina- 
tion. This implies—I will revert to this in the next para- 
graph—that a summary observation in an open centre is 
carried out before any decision is taken regarding placement 
in an institution. I believe that this principle is embodied 
in a law recently passed in Denmark. 
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7. Forms of clinical examination 
The clinical examination may be carried out— 


(a) in an open centre—the minor remains at home and 
is required to attend at a child guidance clinic for a certain 
number of interviews, just as he would go to a doctor; 


(b) in a semi-open centre—this system, favoured in 
particular by Laron, means that the minor stays at home 
(or rather, returns home every evening) but is required to 
spend a certain number of days a week at an observation 
centre where his behaviour can be studied at leisure ; 


(c) in a residential institution. 


All three methods have certain rules in common: 


(a) Before the observation begins, the evidence of guilt 
should, if possible, already have been established. This 
provides, in the first place, valuable information for those 
carrying out the observation. In addition, their inquiries 
can no longer be interpreted by the minor as a kind of 
camouflaged interrogation on behalf of the juvenile court or 
administrative service. 

This does not mean, of course, that where, for psycholo- 
gical reasons, it was not possible to establish the facts before 
the hearing the observation cannot help towards eliciting 
those facts. In that case, however, care should be taken 
not to give the minor the impression that the doctor or 
psychologist is laying a trap for him on behalf of the judge. 
I hold the view that professional conduct and the medical 
code of ethics should, in general, apply equally to delinquent 
minors. The problems which might arise must be solved 
by the doctor himself in full awareness of his responsibilities. 


(b) It is highly desirable to limit as much as possible 
the different stages through which the minor has to pass 
from the time he is arrested until the measure decided upon 
is actually carried out ; and, of course, the number of bodies 
dealing with his case should be reduced to the strict minimum. 

A minor who, after being arrested and spending 48 hours 
in a police station, is sent home for a week, then on to a 
remand home for eight days, whence he is despatched to an 
observation centre, and three months later is again transferred 
to a re-educational institution will probably arrive at his 
final destination distinctly prejudiced against it. It may 
possibly not even be the last port of call if, after a trial 
period, it is decided to transfer him to yet another institution, 
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Furthermore, it must be said that the enlightenment result- 
ing from investigations conducted simultaneously by the 
court, the school and the child guidance clinic is not always 
proportionate to their number. 


(c) It is desirable to limit the duration of the clinical 
examination as much as possible. In my opinion, three 
months should be the maximum, and in many cases a much 
shorter period will suffice. In all honesty, the report fur- 
nished at the end of three months does not differ substantially, 
in many cases, from what could have been established after 
ten days. 


(d) Finally, the clinical examination should be so 
organised that its findings will meet the requirements as 
mentioned under point 3. This implies, inter alia, that the 
observer must contact the parents as well as other members 
of the environment as a whole. 


Let us now consider a few special points in each type of 
clinical examination : 


(a) Examination of a non-residential type should pre- 
ferably be entrusted to a child guidance team which does not 
deal exclusively with court cases. The ideal way would 
be to hand this work over to the ordinary child guidance 
services (child psychiatry out-patient departments of hos- 
pitals), such as one finds pretty nearly everywhere nowadays. 
As the examination of delinquent minors will constitute only 
a part of the tasks of the staff, they are more likely 
to exercise an objective judgment and to view the delinquent 
behaviour in relation to the total personality of the minor. 
Moreover, as the case will probably already have come before 
them for non-judicial reasons, there will thus be an excellent 
basis for their work. Furthermore, it will frequently appear 
advisable to ask the minor to come back again to the child 
guidance clinic for therapeutic reasons, after judgment has 
been passed, either because the treatment is a condition laid 
down in the sentence, or—which is much better—because the 
minor or his parents decide to do so of their own free will. 

There is yet another factor—and this is of special 
importance in minor or first offences—the fact of going 
for,examination to a child guidance centre does not carry 
with it the same stigma which many (wrongly, no doubt) 
still attach to the slightest contact with the court or its 
related services. 
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(b) The above considerations also apply in the case 
of semi-open observation. 


(c) In regard to residential examination, a distinction 
must be made between pre-puberty minors and those from 
puberty onwards. 

In the case of the younger children, clinical examina- 
tion should preferably be carried out in an ordinary obser- 
vation centre not specifically confined to court cases. 

For older children, on the other hand, the use of special 
observation centres dealing only with delinquents is recom- 
mended. As a matter of fact, the association of seriously 
maladjusted young people with minor behaviour cases is 
resented by the latter, and particularly by their parents. 
In addition, some restriction of freedom is unavoidable for 
the delinquents, and this merely irritates and is therefore 
harmful to non-delinquents. 

An observation centre can be entirely independent, 
that is to say, not attached to any training school, prison 
or other institution. It can also be attached to a reform- 
tory while yet retaining its autonomy within the wider 
unit. For psychological reasons it is recommended, however, 
that it should not be attached to a prison even as a separate 
division. 

Finally, it is possible to mingle in the same institution 
the observation and the re-education cases. This system, 
still generally in force in Switzerland, has its counterpart 
in the Sainte-Marguerite de Cortone Institute in Antwerp, 
and also in Greece. Although it has its advocates, I believe 
that it presents several disadvantages. Moreover, it is 
extremely difficult to find a principal and staff who are both 
good educators and good observers: the two tasks call for 
qualities that partially contradict each other. 

Opinion is divided as to whether a centre should be auto- 
nomous or attached to an institution. Ideally, the centre 
should be independent, but where it is attached to an institu- 
tion it is probably cheaper to run and may also have other 
advantages. 

In bringing this very brief and over-simplified account 
to a close, I venture to quote the concluding paragraph of 
the chapter on “ Clinical Examination ” in the Report which 
I was requested to make for the World Health Organisation 
on Psychiatric Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency : 

“The great difficulty of observation centres lies 
in reconciling the needs of objective observation with 
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the re-educative work, which inevitably begins in the 
very first hour a juvenile delinquent spends in an insti- 
tution. Ideally, of course, observation should have 
nothing to do with re-education and should be limited 
to recording a juvenile’s behaviour and his spontaneous 
or induced reactions. But in practice, this ideal is 
impossible to realize completely. A transference rela- 
tionship is bound to arise between the juvenile delin- 
quent and the adult staff around him, and from then 
on their behaviour will influence him, and thus re-educate 
him, whether it is desired or not. Besides, it must be 
remembered that the first days without freedom, often 
causing an emotional shock, are very favourable to 
re-education. It is a great mistake to lose this opportun- 
ity by leaving the delinquent languishing in a cell or 
by adopting too diagnostic an attitude. But the staff 
of these observation centres must avoid the opposite 
mistake of taking advantage of their charges’ misery 
at being abandoned to set up massive transference and 
counter transference, which make only more difficult 
the juvenile’s adaptation to the family or institutional 
setting where his re-education will actually be carried 
out. 

“It is clear that a satisfactory solution of this 
problem is yet to be found and that the perfecting of 
the techniques to be used in these centres requires the 
co-operation of magistrates, teachers, and psychiatrists. ” 


DISCUSSION 


Although the Committee had decided that the discussion would 
follow the general plan of Dr. Bovet’s exposé, the different aspects 
of the question are so interwoven that in many of their interventions 
members could not avoid touching on several points. 

It was generally agreed that there is often very little difference’ 
between a maladjusted minor classed as delinquent and a non- 
delinquent, and that delinquency is in fact one form of social malad- 
justment. Certain members however, pointed out that there were 
some differences—in the first place legal, for the notion of delin- 
quency immediately raises the question cf social restraint. Further- 
more, the shock produced by the offence—the fact of being arrested, 
perhaps, and brought before the judge—leads to all sorts of reactions 
in the family and in the environment which serve to differentiate 
the delinquent from the non-delinquent. The purpose of examina- 
tion varies, too, since in the former case its primary intention is to 
guide the court’s decision in the disposal. 
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The Committee therefore decided to limit its discussions to the 
so-called delinquent minor, while recognising that many. of its 
conclusions would apply equally to maladjusted children who do not 
appear before a justice. 


Purpose of the Observation 


There is a tendency to-day for the treatment of juvenile offen- 
ders to lose its penal character and to come under child welfare; 
hence clinical examination as we conceive it now is quite distinct 
from psychiatric examination of adults. In the latter case the 
magistrate refers to a psychiatrist for an opinion on the degree of 
responsibility of the offender. In the case of minors, the question 
of responsibility does not arise; what is wanted is guidance in the 
choice of the re-educational measures to apply. 

The aim of observation is essentially to answer the questions of 
magistrate and educational personnel and, in particular, to guide 
the decision whether the treatment should be carried out in an open 
environment or in an institution. Some countries favour the idea 
of referring for observation all children whom it is proposed to remove 
from their homes, but it is precisely to determine this point that 
observation is needed. By indicating the lines of vocational train- 
ing, the observation report can be very useful in pointing to the 
kind of institution to which the minor should be sent. 

The absence of liaison between observation and re-education 
is often the chief cause why so little use is made of the conclusions 
of the report. However, the magistrate who has referred the case 
for observation is more likely to be guided by its conclusions than 
the educator. For instance, several heads of institutions boast that 
they never read the observation report that accompanies a new 
arrival, preferring to observe him themselves with unprejudiced 
eyes. Perhaps this disregard of the observation report may be due 
to the fact that it does not provide information on the points required, 
or because it is drafted in an unsatisfactory way. The day magis- 
trates and educators will see a value in these reports they will use 
them. 

As a magistrate, M. Caza pointed out that he looked to the 
observation report. to give him someenlightenment on the personal- 
ity and behaviour of the minor. Dr. DELLAERT thought its primary 
purpose was to determine the psychogenesis of the offence and the 
criminogenesis of the delinquency, and so enable magistrate and edu- 
cator to see what type of individual they have to deal with. Dr. 
PEARCE sought yet other light from the observation: to coilect a 
body of facts on the contributing causes of delinquency which would 
enable preventive measures to be taken in good time. It should 
also point out the individual assets of the child which should be 
fostered. 


Scope and Techniques of Observation 


At the opening of this part of the discussion, Dr. DELLAERT 
recalled what Dr. Bovet had said, namely, that the observation should 
be conducted in a “ medical spirit ” and bear upon the whole personal- 
ity. What did that mean? M. Lutz remarked that it was difficult 
in a centre to observe all the behaviour of a child. For instance, 
if he was a member of a gang, it would be impossible to observe his 
relations with his comrades. Dr. PEARCE thought this was beside 
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the point ; the fact of the child being isolated from the gang did not 
matter, so long as the techniques of observation enabled one to 
penetrate deeply into the total mental life of the child. Dr. CRAIKE 
quoted in illustration a classifying school for girls in the North of 
England where discipline was rather flexible; it was observed that 
girls who have a tendency to gang up with others continue to do 
so in the institution; they are not discouraged by the staff and the 
opportunity is seized to observe their behaviour. This, of course, 
implies a highly trained staff skilled in observing and interpreting 
inter-group relations. 

In the discussion on the scope and different phases of observa- 
tion two points were particularly stressed: 1) the relation that 
exists between the “inventory ” of the minor’s personality and the 
recommendation as to his treatment, and 2) the relations with his 
family while the observation lasts. 

Mr. Mutock Houwer suggested that a bridge was needed 
between observation and practice. It was all very well to make 
a diagnosis, but very often the personnel of the observation centre 
found it difficult to formulate concrete proposals, because they did 
not know enough about the child’s environment, or might be quite 
ignorant of the home conditions—the home to which he would 
return after a shorter or longer period of absence. They may never 
have visited the institution to which they recommend he should 
be sent; they may not be aware of the advantages, and handicaps, 
of foster-family placing. In short, all these various possibilities 
were seen from the theoretical angle only, without taking sufficiently 
into account what they would mean in concrete terms for that 
particular child. 

Whereas Mr. Mulock Houwer thought more specifically in terms 
of the child returning to his home, Dr. Trsour and M. Lutz were 
mainly concerned with the integration of the social enquiry in the 
total examination, since the child’s behaviour could only be properly 
understood in relation to his environment. It was very important 
to make a careful inventory, as it was only upon this basis that 
constructive proposals could be made. In this connection, the term 
“ structural analysis ” is closer to the meaning than “ diagnosis ” ; 
the influence of material and: environmental factors is extremely 
important ; and by environment is intended not only the social and 
economic, but also the psychological background. 

Another essential element in the appreciation of the minor’s 
personality is the level of development. It has a bearing on the case 
if his physiological or mental level is in advance, or behind, his 
chronological age. A deviation one way or the other may explain 
many difficulties. It is also important to trace the earliest identifi- 
cations of the child and. try to find out what defence or adjustment 
mechanisms he has been able to build up; in other words, to discover 
what in his behaviour derives from constitutional factors and what 
has been acquired in reaction to his environment. 

Discussion was not developed on the various points the observa- 
tion should cover, as enumerated by Dr. Bovet, as everyone was in 
agreement on the substance, although Mr. Horsten questioned 
whether they were always put into practice. Furthermore, some- 
times the report could not be used because the psychiatrist was not 
sufficiently informed of the actual possibilities of treatment in the 
institution where a particular minor is sent. 
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Dr. PEARCE submitted that it would be quite possible for three 
psychiatrists to present contradictory reports concerning the same 
minor: they might note the same facts, but their interpretations 
would differ. The danger of this happening would be much lessened 
with a well co-ordinated team, as the final report was a synthesis 
of all the observations checked from different angles. At the 
present time, no expert could give a complete diagnosis single-handed. 

The part played by the psychiatrist is highly important since 
he directs the work of the team, as a rule, and makes a synthesis. 
Obviously, he should not be content with merely receiving the 
reports of his colleagues, but should stimulate them and make his 
own contribution. All who have anything to, do with the child 
have something useful to add, especially the person who receives 
the child upon his admission to the centre. It is essential that 
re-educators should form part of the team, not only for the value 
of the notes they contribute, but so as to ensure that the recom- 
mendations put forward in the report can be carried out. 


M. Cuazau did not view the magistrate’s role as a merely passive 
one in following the recommendations of the report; he also had a 
useful contribution to make. Usually, he is not regarded as a 
member of the team of observers, but since in some countries it 
is he who investigates the case (Belgium, Switzerland, France), he 
is often the first person to see the young delinquent. If he is skil- 
ful in creating the right sort of atmosphere he will perceive the 
first reactions of the minor towards his offence and can pass this 
information on to the observers. Should he not consider it desirable 
to hand over the whole file, he can, at any rate, send them a note 
on the reactions of the minor. Some children make light of their 
acts, others exaggerate them. This. first interview, therefore, can 
be very revealing in throwing light on the personality. This was 
also Dr. DELLAERT’S opinion, who added that the observation should 
not only embrace the whole personality of the child, but also take 
into account the offence itself. 

Even if the juvenile court judge, said M. Cuazat, takes his 
decision in relation to the personality of the minor, rather than 
in relation to the offence, the latter is important, since it is the 
starting point of his conflict with the law. It is essential that the 
magistrate before passing sentence should be in possession of all 
the elements and not only of the social report. Though it is diffi- 
cult for the experts to make concrete recommendations, they might 
give their opinion on the following points: a) whether any medical, 
or even psychological, treatment is necessary ; b) what are the positive 
elements in the character on which the rehabilitation can be built 
up, e.g. intelligence, emotional response; c) whether the minor is 
easily influenced by his environment (is there a conflict ?), and 
what are his capacities for adapting to a new milieu? d) does he 
need to be surrounded by affection, or would he respond bétter 
to a more impersonal environment ? Often, the children from 
broken homes see in the judge a father-figure, wielding the authority 
that that implies ; others are more sensitive to inter-group relation- 
ships. 

< If the magistrate envisages sending the minor back home, he 
must know what are the possibilities of influencing the parents and 
be able to warn them against certain errors in their way of bringing 
up the child. 
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Lastly, it was pointed out how useful it would be from the 
practical and scientific points of view to have more uniformity in 
the methods of observation. 


The English System 


Both in the sessions and in informal talks, much interest was 
shown in the English system, examples of which members had seen 
during their visits to the two Borstal Classifying Centres. Accord- 
ing to English law, a minor cannot be referred for observation unless 
he has been proved guilty ; in other words, apart from obtaining 
specialist reports while on remand either on bail or in custody, 
observation is carried out, as a rule, in a classifying school after 
sentence has been passed and with a view to directing the adolescent 
to the most appropriate Approved School or Borstal. Compared 
with the Continent, the number of minors in ratio to the staff is 
very much higher; consequently, the procedure consists chiefly of 
a medical examination coupled with intelligence and vocational 
guidance tests. 

However, Mr. SPENCER, who had given a great deal of study to 
the running of these classifying schools, was of opinion that they 
did good work and that their reports were very useful to the authority 
responsible for the disposal of the minor, as also to research workers. 
It is true that many heads of institutions do not trouble to read 
these reports and would therefore remain unaware that one might 
contain a recommendation for psychiatric treatment. A _ sharp 
distinction must be made in the English system between the report 
made by order of a magistrate while the child is in the remand home, 
so as to guide him in the disposal, and the observation that takes 
place at the classifying school after sentence has been passed, the 
purpose of which is to select the right kind of institution. Although 
the British methods are not so bold as some of those advocated ‘in 
the United States or on the Continent, great progress has been made 
in the last 15 years, and many new ideas have gradually come to be 
accepted. 

A number of participants, however, still questioned the value 
of a method under which children had to pass through the hands 
of a number of authorities and undergo several examinations— 
remand home, classifying school, perhaps also on arrival at an 
approved school—before the rehabilitation process actually began. 


Use Made of the Report 


In common with other members, Dr. Bovert stressed that the 
use made of the report depended to a great extent on the type of 
relation between the observers, on the one hand, and between the 
magistrate and re-educators on the other. The team of observers 
must exercise their psychological sense not only in regard to the 
minor; they must have an eye also to those for whom the report 
is intended ; the facts must be presented in a form that can be easily 
understood and used. The observers must be aware of the facilities 
that are available, for it is useless to make utopian recommendations, 
and their recommendations must be precise. For example, it is 
no use just saying that the home is “ bad”: an explanation must 
be given in what way it is bad. Lastly, the observers must take 
into consideration that certain heads of institutions are more amen- 
able to suggestion than others. Observers are sometimes loath to 
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put forward their recommendations out of respect for the competence 
of the principals of institutions. 

The question of the advisability of putting the observation 
report on record in the minor’s file was also discussed. In certain 
countries where this is done there is the risk that the claimant, the 
lawyers and the parents may read it, which may expose the social 
workers responsible for the home investigation to serious annoyance. 
The solution offered by Dr. GisBens is to divide the reports in two 
parts, one containing the collected observations and the other the 
recommendations. This would enable the second to be placed in the 
file, while the other would remain confidential, to be consulted only as 
the need may arise. In other countries, there is much less fear 
of publicity, and in the United States, for instance, the practice is 
to make 8 copies of the report. Without going so far, a more liberal 
use of the reports would occasionally avert the necessity of repeated 
observations. 

If, said Dr. DELLAERT, the observation were really informed 
by the “ medical spirit ”, it implied the application of the medical 
code of ethics. The intention of the report is to promote the interest 
of the child; it should not be used against him. 


What Categories of Minors Should be Referred for Observation ? 


The question of who should decide upon sending a minor for 
observation was quickly disposed of, as the meeting unanimously 
agreed that it should come within the competence of the judge, the 
official Department, the head. of the remand home, and possibly also 
the principal of the institution. 

The majority of the participants considered that it was not 
fitting that in our day a child should be taken away from his family 
without having first undergone a term of examination. Unfortun- 
ately, said Mr. KorTiLaINEN, this was not always practicable in all 
countries. But in that case, how could a decision be taken whether 
the child should be placed away from home, or not? And, if it is 
decided to follow the former course, what is the criterion in the 
choice of disposal? In Finland, where facilities for the preliminary 
observation of children are rather limited, it sometimes happens 
that the classifying centres correct a mistake by sending the child 
home again. In England, too, there is a shortage of observation 
centres, but it is considered preferable to make sure before opening 
new ones that a sufficient number of qualified staff will be available. 
It must be borne in mind that practically all the children detained 
in institutions have already been through other correctional proce- 
dures or treatment. If it is not possible to make a full observation 
in every case, it would avoid the more serious blunders if all minors 
could undergo medical examination and intelligence test. 

Dr. PEARCE and Dr. DELLAERT were both in agreement that it 
is not the gravity of the case that should be the criterion; very 
often offences, trivial in themselves, are the most revealing from the 
therapeutic and scientific point of view. Often, too, observation 
comes. too late, which only increases the minor’s problems and 
renders his re-education more difficult to carry through success- 
fully. 

Dr. Bovet voiced the opinions of several of the members when 
he stressed that a badly carried out observation was more dangerous 
than none at all. Where it was difficult to offer any precise guidance 
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to the magistrate, he should, at any rate, be warned against possible 
dangers. It is a pity that the police sometimes take it upon them- 
selves to reprimand a youngster without taking the case to court, 
misled by its apparent triviality, whereas the act was in fact an 
alarm signal. The magistrate also has a tendency to ignore this 
signal and to dismiss a case if it is a first appearance; in principle, 
he should be on his guard against first impressions. 

M. MOLLENHAUER remarked that they were, perhaps, following 
a false path in trying to determine the categories of children who 
should be sent for observation; it was more important to define 
what they were trying to aim at. The more child welfare services, 
schools and parents adopted the practice of spontaneously referring 
their problems to a specialised centre, the fewer delinquents would 
come before the juvenile courts. How often children of 15 or 16 
appeared before the judge, added Mr. Mutock Houwer, who had 
been difficult children ever since the age of 4 or 5! 


If the child is sent to a residential observation centre, the 
psychological shock to him, and the social shock to his family, may be 
the same as if he had been sent to prison. A short period of observa- 
tion in an open environment should always precede any referral to a 
residential observation centre. 


Forms of Observation 


All through the discussions several participants stressed the 
advantages of “open” observation: e.g. it is less costly than a 
residential centre; it provides an opportunity of studying the child 
in his own surroundings and to note his relationships with the people 
in his environment; it provides. many opportunities for influencing 
the parents ; it does away with the shock and the social stigma that 
attaches to a child and his family when the minor is sent away to 
an observation centre. 

So far, however, facilities for open observation are only avail- 
able in the big towns. 

On the other hand, observation conducted in a residential 
institution has its advantages, too: one can gain an idea of the 
child’s attitude towards educator and fellow pupils; it is possible 
to observe the children informally—at meals and at night, in the 
classroom and on the playground ; their attitude towards possessions 
and animals, etc. The behaviour before, during and after visits of 
the parents will lead to many useful conclusions. Lastly, the 
residential method is sometimes necessary for the protection of 
society, or in the case of children subject to fits. 


During the last meeting Dr. MANNHEIM summarised his general 
-impressions, with which most of the other members agreed. He 
emphasised the -inter-relation of all the questions raised, and the 
necessity of studying them much more thoroughly with a view to 
seeing whether the divergencies were really fundamental or merely a 
reflection of conditions obtaining in different countries. 

In particular, he said, it would be interesting to compare the 
experience in countries where the responsibility for sending a child 
for observation rests with the juvenile court magistrate with those 
where it is, vested in an administrative body. In the latter case, 
are steps taken at an earlier stage ? Up to what point is the “ shock ” 
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of being sent for examination due to the setting where it takes place ? 
Another interesting experiment would be to compare a group of 
children who had been referred for examination with a control group ; 
or two groups both of which had been through an observation 
centre, but where the recommendations had been followed in the 
one case, but not in the other. ; 

The Committee then agreed on the essential points that should 
be included in the Findings, and after a searching discussion these 
were unanimously adopted as follows: 


FINDINGS 


The following findings concern more especially children and 
young people coming before Children’s Courts or similar authorities, 
but most of them apply likewise to all maladjusted children. 

Action taken in espect of juvenile delinquents, aiming mainly 
at the harmonious development of their personality and their rein- 
tegration in society can properly be taken only in the light of thorough 
knowledge of the individual—knowledge which should be available 
before any legal or administrative decision is taken or educational 
measures applied. 


1. Observation must aim at giving a complete picture of the 
individual and at embodying in a prognosis the main factors affecting 
his future and his potentialitites for. re-education. The person as 
a whole should be envisaged and should determine the steps to be 
taken 1. 


2. In that connection; observation is to be distinguished from 


(a) the traditional psychiatric investigation which only seeks 
to establish what was the mental state of the individual at the 
moment the offence was committed or the sentence passed ; 

(b) classification solely with a view to placement ; 

(c) continuous observation which is a condition of all re-educa- 
tion. 


3. To fulfil the requirements laid down in para. 1, observation 
should, in general, include: 


physical and anthropometric examination, 

psycho-sensorial, psycho-motor and intellectual examination, 
determination of scholastic attainment and, if appropriate, of 
vocational aptitudes ; 

thorough examination of the emotional life, taking into account 
defence and adaptation mechanisms, 

determination both of the process of the development of the 
personality and of the stage reached, 

study of general behaviour, 


study of the minor’s subjective attitude towards his offence 
and towards its consequences, 


1 Cf. Preparatory note concerning psychiatric examinations 
published by the Direction de Il’ Education surveillée (Approved Schools 
Section of the Ministry of Justice) in France, 1949. 
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study of the case history, 


study of the environment, including the results of the social 
investigation ; this study should bear not only on the material and 
social but also on the psychological factors. 


That objective survey should bring out both the positive and the 
negative sides of the child or young person and of his environment. 
It should provide the elements for a synthesis co-ordinating the data 
and should give a picture of his whole personality in relation to his 
several environments and a comprehensive explanation of his offend- 
ing behaviour (bio-socio-psychogenesis). 

The synthesis should give the basic elements for the educational 
or therapeutic programme; it should also show how to secure the 
co-operation of ail those in contact with the child or young person, 
more especially his parents. A prognosis should be attempted. 

Those various points should: be embodied in a circumstantial 
report so drafted as to be intelligible to those who have to use it. 

It should also show the most appropriate steps to take, while 
giving due weight to the resources available. 


4. Observation requires team work in which child psychiatrists, 
psychologists, psychiatric social workers and educators are asso- 
ciated and, as occasion requires, other specialists as well. Such a 
team should also use relevant data coming from any other source 
—family, school, Children’s Court, and so forth. 


5. Observation may be required by the legal or administrative 
authority at any stage in the process and should further observation 
seem necessary by those responsible for carrying out the decisions. 


6. In principle, it is desirable that no educational measure 
be taken without previous observation but, considering that the 
national equipment in the different countries at the present time is 
quite insufficient to meet this requirement without impairing the 
quality of the observation, some selection of the cases to be observed 
must be made. On no account must the quality of the observation 
be allowed to suffer because of the numbers. 

A preliminary medico-psychological examination would make 
it easier to select those most needing comprehensive observation. 

Any minor whose removal from home is contemplated ought 
in any case to have a preliminary examination before the decision 
is finally taken. Experience further shows the importance of 
observing the youngest, those guilty of previous offence (recidivists), 
those coming from very perturbed homes and those whose offence 
seems to imply that their emotional life is gravely disturbed. 

Research ought to be encouraged so as to establish more accurate 
criteria of selection. 

7. Good organisation of child welfare presupposes three forms 
of observation: open, semi-institutional and institutional, each 
having its own particular value and use; the absence of any one of 
them is a grave defect. The first two should, however, be developed 
and used more widely, especially through child guidance clinics 
and probation. There is every reason for their being independent 
of the legal system, thus facilitating the co-operation of parents, 
the school, youth movements, and so forth. 
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Residential observation should be resorted to only when expressly 
required. 


8. Whatever the system of observation used, the following 


principles, common to them all, ought to be observed : 


(a) the process of observation ought not to be confused with 
the quite distinct matter of trying to establish the facts ; 


(b) the child ought not to be submitted to many independent 
observations carried out successively by different teams ; 


(c) residential observation should be conducted in the shortest 
possible time and never take more than two to three months ; 


(d) the methods used ought to be so conceived as not to compli- 
cate re-education later on; in particular, they should see that the 
child is not confused by ways of life too different from the social 
standards to which he will afterwards have to conform ; they should 
also obviate any too fixed emotional transferences ; 


(e) all steps and techniques of observation should be inspired 
by the greatest respect for the person of the child; 


(f) the utmost care should be taken to work with the parents 
during the whole observation. 


9. The Committee has throughout recognised the need for 
further study of the techniques of observation as well as for checking 
the validity of the findings in the light of the child’s later develop- 
ment. The resulting material should be used for improving methods 
of observation and treatment (including specialisation of services 
and institutions) and to extend our knowledge in the fields of the 
etiology and the prophylaxis of delinquency. 
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Mr. Mogens ELLEHAMMER, School Psychologist, 
Copenhagen. 

Finland : Mr. N. KoTILaAINEN, Ministry of Social Affairs, 
Helsinki. 

France : *M. J. CHazaL, Juvenile Court Judge, Tribunal de 


la Seine, Paris ; 

MUe Francoise LiEvois, Ministry of Public Health 
and Population, Paris; 

*M. P. Lutz, Magistrate, Approved Schools Sec- 
tion, Ministry of Justice, Paris. 
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Germany : 


Great Britain ; 


Ttaly : 


Switzerland : 


World Health 
Organisation 


Secretariat : 


‘Netherlands : 


* Members of the Committee. 


Oberlehrer MOLLENHAUER, Prison for Adolescents, 


Vechta. 

Miss R. M. BRAITHWAITE, Probation Officer, 
London ; 

*“Mrs. Mary BucHaNnan, Juvenile Court Magistrate, 
London ; 


Dr. W. H. CRAIKE, Psychiatrist, London ; 

*“Miss W. A. ELkin, Howard League for Penal 
Reform, London ; 

Dr. T.C.N. GiBBens, Psychiatrist, London ; 

*Miss Norah Gisss,- Educational Psychologist, 
National Association for Mental Health, 
London ; 

*Dr. Hermann MANNHEIM, London School of Econo- 
mics ; 

*Dr. Wyndham Pearce, Scientific Institute for the 
Study of Delinquency, London ; 

Dr. Peter Scort, Psychiatrist, London ; 

Mr. J. Spencer, London School of Economics. 


*Dr. Claudio Busnelli, Santa Marinella Children’s 
Village, Civitavecchia, Rome; 

Dr. U. RApDAELLI, Judge, Member of the Cabinet 
of the Under-Secretary of State for Justice, 
Rome. 


*Mr. D.Q.R. Mutock Houwer, Director, Zand- 
bergen Institute, Amersfoort ; 

*Dr. J. Hudig, Juvenile Court, Judge, Rotterdam ; 

Dr. P. G. Prins, National Child Welfare Bureau, 
The .Hague ; 

*Dr. Nelly H.C. Tibout, Psychiatrist, Amsterdam. 


*Dr. L. Bovet, Director, Office médico-pédagogique, 
Lausanne. 


-* Dr. L: BoveErt: 


Mrs. J.-M. Smatit, Deputy Secretary General, 
I.U.C.W.,. Geneva ; 

Mr. Lothian SMA.Lr, London; 

Miss Joan REED, London. 
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I.U.C.W. News 


Relief to Korean Children 


As announced some time ago, Mr. J. Donald Kingsley has been 
appointed Agent-General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency (UNKRA). He co-operates with an Advisory Committee, 
appointed by the U.N. Assembly, composed of governmental repre- 
sentatives of the following countries : Canada, Great Britain, India, 
United States and Uruguay. The Advisory Committee convened 
recently in New York and will hold another meeting this summer 
in Geneva during the Session of the Economic and Social Council. 

Mr. Kingsley proposes to set up shortly an information service, 
to be available also to Non-Governmental Organisations. He left 
Geneva on 16 July for Korea. His mission is directly concerned 
with the agreement that has just been concluded between UNKRA 
and the Unified Command, which provides that until peace is estab- 
lished, UNKr«A’s activities will be confined to long-range planning, 
high level technical assistance to the Korean Government, and any 
programme of economic aid in addition to that of the Unified Com- 
mand which the military situation permits. The Unified Command 
will have sole responsibility during this period for all relief and short- 
term economic aid. The period will end when military operations 
permit. During the second phase, UNwra will have responsibility 
for all United Nations relief and rehabilitation activities in Korea. 

In the meantime, the Save the Children Federation (New York) 
announces that a Korean Committee has been set up in Pusan 
composed of distinguished Koreans and Americans, and presided 
over by Mr. George A. Fitch, representative in Korea of the Inter- 
national (American) Committee of Y.M.C.A. The Board of Directors 
of the Federation has decided to centre its relief action on children 
of school age (School Rehabilitation Unit), ant to collect clothing, 
shoes and school supplies which will be sent for distribution to needy 
schools. On 29 May the S.C. Federation shipped a third consignment 
of clothing to Korea. 


The Patriotic Foundation for Social Welfare and_ Assistance 
(Athens) has shipped 5 tons of raisins. The Save the Children 
Fund (London) is making arrangements jointly with its Australian 
Section (Victoria) to send a medico-social team and is also appealing 
for foodstuffs and clothing. Finally, Rddda Barnen (Stockholm) 
is also anxious to contribute at the first opportunity. 

Though these actions are being carried out independently by 
each organisation, they have all been placed under the auspices of 
the Union. 
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Teaching Mothercraft 


“ All About Baby ”, a film produced by the Nestlé Company, 
Switzerland, has been placed at the disposal of the I.U.C.W. which 
has consented to sponsor it. It will be shown in a number of coun- 
tries during the coming months under the auspices of the Union’s 
member organisations. 

The film, which demonstrates the best modern methods of 
baby care, is being shown also at the Health Exhibition in Cologne. 


Italian Children Holiday in Denmark 


Under a holiday scheme organised by Red Barnet, a total of 
two thousand children from Italy have spent a holiday as guests in 
Danish families during the summers. of 1947, 1948 and 1949. This 
year, no fewer than 350 of them have been invited again quite spon- 
taneously by their former hosts. 

The Italian Child Welfare Association has made arrangements 
for convoying 200 of these children with all the more pleasure because 
the invitations show plainly the firm ties of friendship that have been 
forged between the people of such distant countries and such differ- 
ent ways of life. Whereas on their first visit the selected children 
had to be under 13, to-day most of them are 14 and 16, old enough 
to appreciate the cultural as well as the enjoyable side of their 
holiday. 


FRANCE 


t Georges Sautreau 


The Comiié francais de Secours aux Enfants has sustained a 
great loss in the death of its General Secretary, Georges Sautreau. 
One of the founders of the Comité, Georges Sautreau gave the best 
part of his life in the untiring service of the child. 

At the Annual Meeting on 20 June, M. Jean Budin was appointed 
in succession to M. Sautreau. 


GERMANY 
Health Exhibition 


At the Great Health Exhibition in Cologne (23 June-12 August), 
the I.U.C.W. is represented by an exhibit illustrating the Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child, and activities of the Union and its member 
organisations. 

In addition, the Union has prepared jointly with its German 
member organisation, the Arbeitsgemeinschafi fiir Jugendpflege und 
Jugendfiirsorge, and the Health Museum an exhibit showing 
the principles on which the care and education of motor handicapped 
children should be based. 

The U.S. Bureau of Education has very kindly acted as inter- 
mediary for the forwarding of material from America for this exhibit. 
It is hoped, if funds become available, to send the I.U.C.W. exhibit 
on tour. 
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NORWAY 
Activity of Redd Barna 


Redd Barna centred its activity during 1950 on. the refugees of 
Central Europe. This took the form of sponsorships, shipments 
of food and clothing, and the erection of two community centres in 
Schleswig-Holstein. The community centres are composed of pre- 
fabricated units, which were sent from Norway complete with all 
the furniture and equipment. They serve as day nurseries part of 
the day, children’s clubs at the end of the afternoon, and social 
centres in the evening. 

The Norwegian Aid to Europe has placed the sum of 164,000 cr. 
at the disposal of Redd Barna towards the cost of these two community 
centres and to cover the travelling expenses of 250 refugee children 
who have spent three months as guests in Norwegian families. 


PERU 
Broadcasts for Sick Children 


Starting from 4 June, the Peruvian Save the Children Committee 
has resumed its bi-weekly broadcasts, each lasting half an hour, 
specially intended to reach children in hospitals and sanatoria. 
The cost is being defrayed by three business firms. 


SWEDEN 


Protection of Children in Times of War 


The Geneva Convention for the Protection of Civilian Persons 
in Times of War, and in particular those clauses pertaining to 
mothers and children, entail great responsibilities for child welfare 
organisations, notably for.the I.U.C.W. and its members. 


In this connection, Rddda Barnen, Swedish member of the 
Union, has under study the following projects : 


1) the distribution of identity discs for children through its 
agency ; 


2) the promotion of training courses for specialised personnel 
to look after children in case of evacuation. In view of the fact 
that there is generally a shortage of workers in war-time, it is necessary 
to train these auxiliaries as quickly as possible.. The proposed 
courses will last 20 hours and will be followed by a further course 
on child psychology, occupational therapy and leisure time activities. 
Several thousand women auxiliaries will receive this training; 


3) children’s clothing depots—it is intended to set up several 
such depots in various parts of the country. Rddda Barnen is now 
proceeding to organise the collection of suitable clothing in conjunc- 
tion with a number of women’s organisations. 
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URUGUAY 


Child Welfare Problems on the Air 


The Uruguayan Section of the I.U.C.W. is organising, in co-opera- 
tion. with the Ministry of Agriculture, a weekly broadcast on the 
legal and social questions affecting children. ; 


U.S.A. 


New Presidents 


On 15 May, the Child Welfare League of America announced the 
appointment of Mr. Marshall Field as its new President, in succes- 
sion.to Mr. Leonard Mayo, who now becomes a Vice-President. 

Mr. Field, a well-known business leader and journalist, is a 
humanitarian of broad interests and has long been identified with 
child welfare. During the war he founded and took a leading part 
in directing the U.S. Committee for the Care of European Children. 
The New School for Social Research in New York, which he founded 
and of which he is a director, has made a notable contribution to 
child welfare during the last decade. 

The Board of Directors of the Save the Children Federation 
(New York) announced on 1 June that Dr. Richard Prescott 
Saunders will become associated with the Federation on 1 July of 
this year as President-Elect, and will assume the post of President 
on 1 January 1952 upon the retirement of Dr. John R. Voris. 

Dr. Saunders has had a distinguished academic career and, in 
particular, has served as assistant director of the Institute of Educa- 
tion, New York University. Since 1946 he has been President of 
Palos Verdes College, Rolling Hills, California. 
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International Child Welfare 
Movement 


UNITED NATIONS 


Commission on Human Rights 


The Commission was in session in Geneva from 16 April to 
19 May 1951, under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles Malik (Lebanon). 
The debates dealt almost wholly with the wording of the clauses 
concerning the economic, social and cultural rights to be embodied 
in the Draft Covenant and with measures for their implementation, 
in particular, for the reception and examination of the petitions of 
private individuals, groups and organisations relative to violations 
of the Covenant. 

All these questions were so important and at the same time so 
delicate that the Commission was unable to terminate the discussion 
of them, nor to tackle discussion of the other 12 points on its agenda. 

One of these was a request that had previously been submitted 
to the Economic and Social Council to consider the advisability of 
the United Nations adopting a Children’s Charter, and comments 
on what such a Charter should cover, a question in which the I.U.C.W. 
is highly interested and in connection with which it had presented 
a note. 

However, without prejudice to a possible Charter of the Rights 
of the Child, the Commission adopted the text of certain Articles, 
referring to the protection of mothers and children and the right 
to one to be inserted among the economic, social and cultural 
rights. 


They read as follows : 


Art. 54. — The States Parties to the Covenant recognise the 
right of everyone to the enjoyment of the highest standard of health 
obtainable. With a view to implementing and safeguarding this 
right each State Party hereto undertakes to provide legislative 
measures to promote and protect health and, in particular : 


(i) to reduce infant mortality and provide for healthy develop- 
ment of the child; 

(ii) to improve nutrition, housing, sanitation, recreation, eco- 
nomic and working conditions and other aspects of environmental 
hygiene ; 

(iii) to control epidemic, endemic and other diseases ; 

(iv) to provide conditions which would assure the right of all 
to medical service and medical attention in the event of sickness. 
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Art. 55.— The States Parties to the Covenant recognise that : 


(1) special protection should be accorded to maternity and mother- 
hood ; and 


(2) special measures of protection should be taken on behalf of 
children and young persons, and that in particular they should not 
be required to do work likely to hamper their normal development. 


Art. 57.— The States Parties to the Covenant recognise : 
(1) the right of everyone to education ; 


(2) that educational facilitites shall be accessible to all in accordance 
with the principle of non-discrimination enunciated in paragraph 1 
of Article 1 of this Covenant ; 


(3) that primary education shall be compulsory and available 
free to all; 


(4) that secondary education, in its different forms, including tech- 
nical and professional secondary education, shall be generally avail- 
able and shall be made progressively free ; 


(5) that higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit and shall be made progressively free ; 


(6) that fundamental education for those persons who have not 
received or completed the whole period of their primary education 
shall be encouraged as far as possible ; 


(7) that education shall encourage the full. development of the 
human personality, the strengthening of respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and the suppression of all incitement 
to racial and other hatred. It shall promote understanding, toler- 
ance and friendship among all nations, racial, ethnic or religious 
groups, and shall further the activities of the United Nations for 
the maintenance of peace and enable all persons to participate effec- 
tively in a free society ; 


(8) the obligations of States to establish a system of free and 
compulsory primary education shall not be deemed incompatible 
with the liberty of parents to choose for their children schools other 
than those established by the State which conform to minimum stan- 
dards laid down by the State; 


(9) in the exercise of any functions which the State assumes in the 
field of education it shall have respect for the liberty of parents to 
ensure the religious education of their children in conformity with 
their own convictions. 


Art. 58.— Each State Party to the Covenant which, at the time 
of becoming a Party to this Covenant, has not been able to secure 
in its metropolitan territory or other territories under its jurisdiction 
compulsory primary education, free of charge, undertakes, within two 
years, to work out and adopt a detailed plan of action for the pro- 
gressive implementation, within a reasonable number of years, to 
be fixed in the plan, of the principle of compulsory primary edu- 
cation free of charge for all. 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION 


Fourth Assembly 


The Fourth World Health Assembly (7-25 May 1951, Geneva) 
will be remembered by its delegates and observers—among the 
latter members of the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W.—for the smooth 
and efficient work which was carried out by this Assembly. 


The World Health Organisation counts now, after the admission 
of Germany, Japan and Spain by the Fourth Health Assembly, 
77 countries as its members. 


Broadly speaking, none of the decisions and resolutions adopted 
are without significance for the well-being of the children repre- 
senting the most vulnerable part of the population for whose protec- 
tion and promotion of health these decisions were taken. Among the 
most important are: the adoption of the budget for 1952 with a 
total of $7,677,782, limiting the United States’ contribution to 
one-third of the total; the adoption of a Four-Year Programme, 
beginning in 1952, as a broad framework into which detailed annual 
plans should be fitted; a decision to maintain the Tuberculosis 
Research Office in Copenhagen, subject to a review of the situation 
by the Executive Board every two years, and the adoption of Inter- 
national Sanitary Regulations which on 1 October 1952 will become 
binding on all the 77 “countries represented in W.H.O. without need 
for ratification by their Governments. This new code of regulations 
will remove avoidable restrictions and thus facilitate international 
traffic, and will, as the Chairman of the Special Committee pointed 
out, mean a great step forward in guaranteeing security from the 
spread of pestilential diseases. 


Informal technical discussions on the Education and Training 
of Medical and Public Health Personnel, which were open not only 
to delegates but equally to experts belonging to non-governmental 
organisations, were highly appreciated. The background material 
on this subject, collected by the Secretariat of W.H.O., represents 
a source of valuabie information, as do the Official Records, in 
particular, the Director-General’s Report on the- Work of W.H.O. 
in 1950, which, in its chapter on “ The Healthy Development of the 
Child ’, gives un account of the progress made in the fields of research 
(e.g. on prematurity, physically handicapped children, homeless 
and delinquent children), in providing expert advice to a number 
of countries, and in improving co-operation between W.H.O. and 
UnicEF. In view of the need for close co-ordination of the activities 
of W’.H.O. and Unicer, the Assembly adopted a resolution requesting 
the Director General “to strengthen and further develop activities 
of W.H.Q. for assistance to national programmes for the benefit 
of children and, to that end, to continue co-operation with the 
United Nations, including Unicer, and the other responsible spe- 
cialised agencies, both directly and through the mechanism estab- 
lished by the Economic and Social Council for that purpose ” 


The Fifth World Health Assembly will be held in Switzerland 
next year. 
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UNESCO—I.B.E. 


Fourteenth International Conference on Public Education 


By invitation of UNesco and the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion the Fourteenth International Conference on Public Education 
was held in Geneva, from 12-21 July 1951. Forty-three countries 
were represented. An I.U.C.W. representative followed the dis- 
cussions as observer. 


The task of these annual conferences is to examine the reports 
on educational developments presented by government representa- 
tives in charge of education and to study a certain number of select- 
ed questions. This year the two topics chosen for discussion were 
“ Compulsory Education and its Prolongation ” and “ School Meals 
and Clothing ”. As background material the UNrsco-I.B.E. Secre- 
tariat had, as usual, prepared international surveys from information 
supplied by the Ministries of Education }. 


Mr. Torres Bodet, Director-General of UNEsco, addressing the 
meeting at its opening session, pointed out that the struggle for 
dynamic peace requires a world programme and that this programme 
is given in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. He then 
explained how the extension of free and compulsory schooling was 
a direct implementation of certain principles contained in the Dectara- 
tion. 


The two topics on the agenda were, as became clear from the- 
outset, closely connected, for the problem of free and. compulsory 
education is, in the words of Mr. Torres Bodet, “ partly a technical 
problem, but it is still more a problem of hunger, poverty and 
diseases ”. 


It results from the preliminary reports and the discussions that 
school meal services should be considered from two viewpoints : 
they represent a form of social aid in so far as they compensate, to 
a certain extent, for the burden that compulsory education may 
impose upon the family, and help to strengthen the child’s physique 
and thus make him better able to profit from the education offered 
him. But on the other hand it is becoming more and more evident 
that school meal services, properly arranged and supervised, have 
an educational value of their own in developing sound food habits, 
good table manners, and co-operation and comradeship. Both 
these aspects have been stressed in the Recommendations to be made 
to the Ministries or Education. In view of the nutritional and edu- 
cational value of school meals, it is recommended “ that the school 
should furnish the model and the example of a scientifically based 
nutrition ” and “that school meals should be available to all chil- 
dren without distinction. ” 


1 See Bibliography, p. 168. 
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INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC CHILD BUREAU 


The Third Congress of the I.C.C.B. was held from 26-30 April, 
1951, in Madrid, one day being spent at Toledo. 


Delegations from 26 countries and several international Catholic 
organisations—in all about 200 participants—attended the Congress. 
The International Union for Child Welfare was represented by its 
Secretary General and the International Union of Family Associations 
by its Director. 


Sessions were presided over by representatives of the Hierarchy, 
in particular, by the Cardinal of Toledo, Primate of Spain, the 
Apostolic Nuncio and the Bishop of Madrid. The work of the 
Congress was directed by M. R. Delgrange, President of the I.C.C.B., 
assisted by M. Abbé G. Courtois, Chaplain, and M. R. Finkelstein, 
Secretary General. 


The theme of the Congress was The Training of Educators, 
upon which a number of reports were presented. Stress was laid 
on the responsibilities of parents as well as on the training of teachers. 
The recommendations formulated by various committees were adopted 
in the closing session. 

One of these urges that official and voluntary bodies should 
pay more attention to the spiritual nature of the child, and recom- 
mends that teachers should have an intensive spiritual training as 
well as acquiring technical competence. Another recommends that 
parents should receive special training to aid them in their sacred 
task, and that mothers should be assisted to fulfil their triple mission 
as wife, mother and educator. The same resolution demands that 
proper attention should be given to housing, and advocates pre- 
marriage courses and parents’ associations, with special einphasis, 
naturally, on the Christian approach. — 

Other resolutions refer to the cinema, the radio, the reform of 
film-censoring in a positive sense, that is to say, encouragement 
of good films, the setting up of study circles, with a view to raising 
the critical level of the public towards the cinema, and education 
of parents with regard to the use made of the radio by their children. 

The Committee on Juvenile Delinquency concerned itself more 
particularly with children’s use of leisure: the press, radio, cinema, 
street influences, holidays. Other Committees dealt with the educa- 
tion of sub-normal children and the educational value of singing. 

Among the general recommendations was one requesting that 
the United Nations incorporate in its proposed Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child a special article on the family and its unique 
role in the upbringing of the child, as well as the right of parents to 
choose religious instruction for their children. 

The Congress also urged that consultative status be conferred 
by the United Nations on the I.C.C.B. It warmly endorsed the setting 
up in the near future of the International Catholic Council for the 
Child and the Family, in which the I.C.C.B. will take an active part. 

The Congress also gave its attention to the situation of the 
Greek children and urged that a special campaign should be launched 
for their assistance. : 

Visits to various institutions enabled Congress members to gain 
an idea of some of the child welfare work being carried out in Spain. 
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AUSTRALIA 


How the Problem of Distance is Solved for Children 


In many parts of Australia settlement is so sparse and families 
live so far apart that the “little red schoolhouse ” of the United 
States pioneer areas is unknown and impracticable. Though there 
are in round figures 130 million sheep in Australia, there are but 
8 million people, and next-door neighbours are often 100 miles 
apart. Most people do not realise that the whole of Europe fits 
comfortably inside Australia. 

Out of these conditions has grown an auxiliary arm of the edu- 
cation system known as the Correspondence School. By radio and by 
post children from the age of four years to university matriculation 
receive their schooling in their own homes. For the whole of their 
school days they may not see their teachers who are based in the 
main cities, perhaps nearly a thousand miles away from their pupils. 

The Flying Doctor and Nursing Service operates over these same 
great distances. Each remote home has a very simple apparatus, 
called pedal wireless, which was invented in Australia to meet 
this need, and which can be used by even quite young children if 
they can read and spell. Where a medical or nursing emergency 
arises through sudden illness or accident, the Fying Doctor Base 
is called by pedal wireless, the doctor is able to give immediate 
instructions, and if need be will be winging his way to the patient 
in a matter of minutes. 


FINLAND 


Survey of the Situation in the Communes 


In order to shed light on child welfare problems in every commune 
in the country and the measures taken by the communal welfare 
boards to deal with them, the Central Union for Child Welfare 
towards the end of 1949 sent out a questionnaire. The data thus 
collected refer to the situation of child welfare work at the end of 
1948, and the results of the study have just been published in 
statistical form +, comprising numerous graphs and charts with 
relevant explanations. 

Since the Central Union had the excellent idea of summarising 
these commentaries in English and French, we are able to gain 
an insight into the demographic and social information contained 
therein : the proportion of children under 16 in relation to the whole 


1 Tilastollinen selvitys Lastensuojelutoiminnan laajuudesta Suo- 
men kunnissa vuoden 1948 lopussa. Helsinki 1951. (Statistical sur- 
vey on the extent of child welfare work in the Communes of Finland 
at the end of 1948.) 
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population—more than 35 per cent. in the northern areas of the coun- 
try; children benefiting from family allowances, accorded to large 
indigent families; proportion of children born out of wedlock— 
very low in the Swedish-speaking areas on the western coast, but 
higher in the rest of the country, especially in the north and in the 
towns; number of children placed in observation and classifying 
centres—higher proportion in the south and in the west than in 
other regions ; number of children under the care of the communal 
welfare boards—figures for the towns are between those for the Swe- 
dish-speaking and the Finnish-speaking rural areas. 

Other charts refer to children’s institutions : their geographical 
distribution, whether run by public or private bodies, their 
aims, etc. 

To sum up, an admirable study, which will enable both the 
Finnish authorities and the organisations in the Central Union to 
draw up their programmes of work based on precise facts. 


Communal Home Helps Act ! 


With the promulgation on 2 June 1950 of the Communal Home 
Helps Act, home help activities in Finland have been statutorily 
defined and placed under social welfare administration. The home 
help service will ensure the normal running of the home in cases 
where the housewife, whether owing to confinement, illness, overwork, 
recuperative rest, or other similar reason, is temporarily unable to 
carry on her household duties. The decision to employ home helps 
rests with the local authorities, and the State subsidy is intended to 
encourage the establishment of such posts. Though it is not obliga- 
tory for the local authorities to employ home helps, whentver they 
do create such posts the activities must be organised in conformity 
with the provisions of the Act. Home help will be provided, in the 
first place, fer indigent large families, free of charge. It can also, 
however, be made available for other families at a reasonable fee. 
Ultimate supervision and control of home help activities is vested 
in the Ministry of Social Affairs ; in the Communes they are directed 
and supervised by the Social Board, or by a special Board appointed 
by it. Home helps will receive their training, as hitherto, at special 
training schools run by organisations but in receipt of a State grant. 
The State allocation made to local authorities for home help activ- 
ities amounts to 75 per cent of the basic wage of a home help, in 
addition to which it covers the entire “local increment ” accorded 
to home helps in certain districts, over and above the basic wage. 
As the local authority is responsible for all other expenses, the total 
cost is borne roughly on an equal basis ‘between the State and the 
local authority. 


GREECE 


The Queen’s Fund 


The Queen’s Fund “ Relief for the Northern Provinces of Greece”, 
founded in 1947 to shelter in the Children’s Colonies 20,000 children 

1 Report on Child Welfare Conditions in Finland, No. 1, 1951. 
Central Union for Child Welfare, Helsinki. 
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made homeless through the civil war, has changed its objectives now 
that the majority of these children have returned to their villages. 
It continues to work for the benefit of these repatriated children in 
rural youth centres scattered over the remote villages of Northern 
Greece. These centres are of the type of youth clubs. Their 
purpose is “ to raise the standard of living in the village, to promote 
community spirit, to give the children a sense of responsibility 
towards their village and the nation and to provide them with useful 
practical knowledge. ” 

Of the 240 centres envisaged, 40 were functioning by the end 
of March 1951. Each unit of 12 centres is headed by a qualified 
agriculturist, who keeps in direct touch with the villages and repre- 
sents for them and for the children the civilising and educational 
ideas of the Fund. Each centre is directed by a young woman, 
trained for this work in a special training centre run by the Fund. 
She lives in the centre, giving her whole time to the welfare of chil- 
dren and also helping the villagers by her advice. 

In addition to general subjects, such as religion, the ethics of 
community life, Guiding and Scouting, and general knowledge, the 
programme for girls provides training in domestic economy, weaving, 
sewing, embroidery, dietetics, mothercraft, elementary hygiene, 
elementary agriculture, poultry-raising, etc. The boys can learn 
agriculture, the care of livestock, silkworm industry, carpentry, 
smithying, simple building, gardening, forestry, bee-keeping, poultry- 
raising, etc. 

For orphans who had no home to return to, the Queen’s Fund 
has set up permanent children’s colonies. 

The funds for the organisation come from voluntary contributions 
and donations, from a 1% contribution on all goods imported from 
abroad and from a 5% levy on tickets for amusements, restaurant 
bills, luxury articles, etc. The Fund has also benefited from support 
in the form of money and food, clothing and medical supplies offered 
by a number of international and foreign relief organisations. 


SWITZERLAND 


Foundation of an Institute for Child Psychiatry 


An Institute for Child Psychiatry has just been founded under 
the directorship of Dr. M. Tramer (35 Thunstrasse, Bern). The 
objectives of this Institute are to develop into a centre for research 
and information. It will have a library on child psychiatry and will 
offer to doctors the possibility of doing research on the spot under the 
guidance of the director and with secretarial help. Though it is a 
Swiss institution, its director stresses that its interests embrace 
also child psychiatry outside the Swiss frontiers. It is foreseen 
that the results of studies carried out at the Institute may be published 
in Acta Paedonsychiatrica, the official organ of the International 
Association for Child Psychiatry of which Dr. Tramer is editor. 


- 








Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People 


The Church’s Responsibility for Children and Young People 
in Need of Care 


Convened by the Ecumenical Institute, a Study Conference 
on the above theme was held in the Chateau de Bossey, Céligny, 
near Geneva, in January 1951, which brought together 25 re-educa- 
tion experts from 10 European countries. They included juvenile 
court magistrates, psychiatrists, directors of institutions, re-educators 
and religious leaders. 

From the addresses and the findings it is clear that discussion 
centred not only on the responsibility of the Church as a corporate 
body, but also on the Christian as an individual, whether working 
within a denominational institution or in the public administrative 
services. 


_ As regards the Church itself, the Conference held the following 
view : 


“That modern developments in psychology, psychiatry and 
psychotherapy are indispensable aids in the re-education of young 
people who are socially maladjusted. These aids can only be applied 
effectively, however, if educationalists, religious leaders, psychologists, 
psychiatrists and psycho-therapists mutually recognise the boundaries 
of their respective fields of action in their joint work in the service 
of youth. It is therefore advisable that educationalists and reli- 
gious leaders on the one hand, and psychologists, psychiatrists and 
psycho-therapists on the other, should acquire sufficient knowledge 
of each others’ work to ensure fruitful co-operation. 


“The Church must explain to its members what potentialities 
the scientific application of these modern methods hold for the 
treatment. of emotionally disturbed and difficult children. The 
Church must also point out that these methods are not the same 
thing as pastoral care, and that both are needed. 


“The Conference recommends that theological students and 
prospective teachers and youth leaders should be given some insight 
.into these questions during their training. 


“ Scientific research, technique and treatment are all instru- 
ments in the service of man, not ends in themselves. It is the duty 
of the Church to stress this repeatedly. The aim of all treatment 
is the good of the individual as an integrated personality. It should 
not impair the calling of Man, who is made, as the Bible shows, in 
the likeness of God, but should rather help him to reflect that likeness 
more and more clearly. ” 
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In Christian educational establishments, many first-class 
workers of fine moral calibre may be found, but there are others 
of questionable quality, ill-trained technically, sometimes working 
joylessly in an effort to hallow themselves, whereas on the contrary 
we need properly trained and well-balanced personalitites for this 
very delicate work. 


The finding of the Conference was that “ The task of the volun- 
tary Home under Christian auspices is to show forth in all its activ- 
itites the Christian conception of man and society. Such an 
institution has a great responsibility, and has no right to regard itself 
as superior to others. It should be an outstanding example, as a 
centre from which spiritual life radiates; it must also be always 
ready to revise and perfect its methods... 


“For the followers of Christ, social work, and especially work 
among young people in need of care, is the practical application of 
the commands of Christian charity. 


“ This type of work is an end in itself; it should not be regarded 
as an opportunity for making converts. , 


“A well-meaning Christian approach is not in itself sufficient 
to carry through such work successfully ; the appropriate theoretical 
and practical knowledge is essential. ” 


In regard to this point, the Conference referred to the work of 
the I.U.C.W. Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially 
Maladjusted Children and Young People (Amersfoort Session) which 
indicates how this training should be envisaged }. 

Experience shows that social workers are liable to get over- 
worked and worn out. The Church should share their burdens, 
recognising their work as something undertaken on behalf of the 
whole community. It should also be remembered that such workers 
need adequate free time and special pastoral care. 

The Conference therefore recommended the appointment of 
Chaplains with special responsibility for the pastoral care of social 
workers, and that provision should be made for their recreational 
needs and for retreats. This appeal cannot be too strongly pressed, 
as the Church has often failed in the recruiting of workers and in their 
pastoral care. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Trends in Juvenile Delinquency 


After a fall had been registered between 1945 and 1947 in the 
number of young offenders aged 16-21, their numbers increased in 
1948 from 19,331 to 20,268. Of these, 4;736 were sentenced to 
Borstal or imprisonment. 

As far as the age of the young delinquents is concerned, the 
Annual Report of the Commissioners of Prisons from which these 
figures are taken states that of the 2,479 youths sentenced to impri- 
sonment during 1948, 25 were only 16 years old, and 221 were 17. 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, Vol. III, No. 3-4, 1949. 
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Of the 277 girls sentenced, 4 were 16 and 23 were 17. Seventy 
per cent of the boys and 65 per cent of the girls had previous proved 
offences. 

Special attention is devoted by the Commissioners to the welfare 
of the young prisoners, and early in 1949 one of the prisons was set 
aside for youths serving sentences of three months or over, which 
has made it possible to provide systematic training designed to attack 
“by brisk discipline, the lack of physical and mental skill, illiteracy 
and poverty of mind which are prevalent symptoms of this group ”. 

In 1949, there was a slight decline in the numbers of young 
people committed to Borstal institutions, of which there are two 
Reception Centres for analysis and classification prior to posting, 
thirteen Training Borstals, a Correction Wing (in Wandsworth 
Prison) for the temporary sojourn of certain absconders and others 
who seriously misbehave, and a Retall Centre for those who, having 
been released under supervision, have failed again and been recalled. 

However, the Commissioners are worried by the fact that 
judging the results of Borstal training from the number of reconvic- 
tions there is little ground for satisfaction, as about half of the boys 
come in conflict with the law again within seven years of their dis- 
charge. 


“It was with the first years of war ”, says the Report, “that 
the downward trend started, and has persisted with the generation 
of boys nurtured in blackouts, evacuation, irregular schooling, too 
little home discipline and too easy money. Nevertheless, these 
figures remain a challenge to the training policy which has been devel- 
oped in the last 20 years—the house system to further close personal 
study and training; the open Borstals to teach and test self-discip- 
line ; the widening of bounds and the cultivation of outside contacts 
to overcome artificial circumstance and institutionalism ; the encou- 
ragement of personal responsibility ; education to open and develop 
the mind ; and above all, handling by a carefully trained staff. These 
things have seemed to the Commissioners vital elements in real 
training, against a background of hard and useful work and sound 
discipline ; and in the years before the war they were notably and 
increasingly successful in their purpose. Yet the unrewarding 
results of recent years show that the Commissioners must be con- 
stantly reviewing their policy. ” 
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Annual Report on Child and Youth Welfare. Summaries of Annual 
Reports from Governments for the Year 1948-1949. United 
Nations Publication. New York, 1951. 191 pp. Sw. frs. 5.- 


This third annual report includes activities and new develop- 
ments in the field of child welfare, for the most part during 1948, 
in 30 countries. The Annex gives a list of legislative texts promul- 
gated in 1948. This will be the last of these annual reports, as, in 
future, this series will be expanded to cover community, family and 
child welfare. 


Maternal Care and Mental Health, By John Bow py, M.A., M.D. 
Bulletin of the World Health Organisation. Special Number, 
Geneva, 1951, 3. 355-534. 7s 6d. 


The awareness that a child’s—even an infant’s—relationship 
with his mother or substitute mother is a major factor in the older 
child’s adjustment in social life and in the mental health of adults 
is likely to promote, ultimately, a complete revision of the principles 
of child care and child welfare. It is indeed interesting to note that 
the way in which mothers care for their young in less developed 
countries, in an instinctive manner, fulfils the conditions for this 
happy relationship much better than our sophisticated methods. 

Without seeking to impose his own view, Dr. Bowlby gives 
in this book a complete survey of what is already known on the 
matter. He admits that much more research is needed, in particular, 
to assess the effect of deprivation according to its degree and duration, 
the age of the child at the-time, and the way the situation was handled. 
More research is also needed into prevention of ill effects in cases of 
unavoidable separation of mother and child, and possible therapeutic 
measures later on. 

Although Dr. Bowlby is at pains to stress the provisional charac- 
ter of his conclusions, the book will provide ample thought for all 
those concerned with the welfare of mothers and babies, and should 
be read by them. 


Psychiatric Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency. By Lucien Bovet. 
World Health Organisation, Geneva, 1951. 90 pp. 5s. 


This most outstanding book by Dr. Bovet should be read not 
only by all who have to do with young delinquents, but by all those 
whose work is in any way connected with educational and social pro- 
blems. It provides a synthesis, which is far from theoretical or. 
abstract, on the etiology, prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. Although the author on more than one occasion 
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emphasises the complexity of the problem and how extremely 
rudimentary our knowledge of it still is, so that any dogmatic opinion 
or arbitrary rules would necessarily be misleading, the reader is 
not discouraged, but on the contrary quickened to a more understand- 
ng and objective attitude, all the more so as Dr. Bovet stresses, 
in conclusion, that the chief factor in re-education is that “it is in 
living through the experience of a sound relationship with the 
re-educator or therapist, based on mutual respect, and preserving 
the individuality of both, that the juvenile will find security anew. ” 


The Child and the Magistrate. By John A. F. Watson, Chairman 
of the South-East London Juvenile Court. Sixth Edition. 
Jonathan Cape, London, London, 1950. 367 pp. 12s 6d. 


This is anew and revised edition of a book first published in 
1942. It provides a commentary of English legislation and its 
application through juvenile courts. Illustrated—but not swamp- 
ed—by anecdotes, it is systematic in the treatment of the 
subject matter and yet lively and eminently readable. Although 
fully appreciative of the many good provisions of the law and ‘of 
the value of other services available to help the young person return 
to better conduct, the author quite frankly admits certain defects 
or the unwise use sometimes made of certain procedures or provi- 
sions by magistrates, including himself. 

This book should prove exceedingly useful to the newly appointed 
magistrate or anybody interested to know what may happen to a 
child or young person when he is arraigned before a juvenile court. 


The Indiscretions of a Magistrate. By Basil L. Q. HENRIQUES. 
George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., London, 1950. 192 pp. 8s 6d. 


Let no one be misled by the informality, the humour, the 
abundance of amusing anecdotes—these “ Thoughts on the Work 
of the Juvenile Court” are the deeply pondered reflections of an 
experienced magistrate. Mr Henriques is constantly looking cri- 
tically at himself, at the law he has to apply, and the tools he has at 
his disposal to bring about the reformation of the young people 
who appear before him. 

‘To the foreign reader this book will bring in a vivid manner the 
peculiarities of the British system, not all of “which have Mr. Henri- 
ques’ endorsement. In connection with classifying schools, for in- 
stance, a subject much discussed at the Roehampton meeting reported 
on page 128 et seq, Mr. Henriques is very critical not of the quality of 
their work, but of the delay involved when a minor is sent to one be- 
tween the passing of the sentence and the beginning of the real training 
period. 


Club Leadership To-day. By Basil L. Q. HENRIQUES. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. Oxford University Press, London, 1951, 316 pp. 
10s 6d. 


This is a new and largly rewritten edition of a book which was 
first published in 1933. It incorporates the views of a man who has 
been actively working on behalf of young people all his life. In the 
nature of a handbook, it will give many useful ideas and suggestions 
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to club wardens, committee members, or anybody concerned with 
the organising and running of a club for boys. 


Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. By Sheldon and Eleanor GLUECK. 
The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1950. 399 pp. 


The outstanding interest of this book comes as much from the 
manner in which the survey it reports upon was conducted as from 
the findings and conclusions. The authors were so conscious of it 
that nearly a third of the book is devoted to the technique used. 

The object of the study was to spot the factors which cause a 
youngster to become an offender whilst another one living in what 
appear to be exactly the same conditions remains law-abiding. 
For this purpose 500 persistent delinquents committed to two correc- 
tional schools and 500 controls were selected. The controls were chosen 
from schools in the same or similar neighbourhood as that of the 
delinquents. The approval of their parents was secured after the 
purpose of the study had been explained to them. Delinquent and 
non-delinquent were matched in pairs, closely corresponding from 
the point of view of neighbourhood, age, ethnic origin and intelli- 
gence quotient. Both groups were then painstakingly examined 
with regard to their family and personal and social history, (includ- 
ing grandparents, uncles and aunts), physical health and anthropo- 
logical measurements, intelligence and educational achievements, 
emotional life and character (Rohrschach tests and _ psychiatric 
interview). 

We cannot possibly attempt to give briefiy an idea of the find- 
ings without doing them an injustice and hope that interested readers 
will carefully study this enormously interesting and very stimulating 
book, although they may question whether the results justified 
the elaborate and costly technique. 


The Adolescent Delinquent Boy. Published by the British Medical 
Association, London, 1951. 32 pp. 3d. 


This report was prepared by a Joint Committee on Psychiatry 
and the Law appointed by the British Medical Association and the 
Magistrates’ Association, and deals with boys between 13 and 17 
who are delinquent, truant or beyond control. 

It hardly adds new facts or opinions, but is of interest as 
summarising the considered views of two different groups of people 
equally concerned in the same problem. 


Verwahrloste Jugend. By August AichHorN. Verlag Hans Huber, 
Bern. Third Edition, 1951. 212-pp. Sw. fr. 18.50. 


Though this book, which has long been regarded as a classical 
standard work, is now also available in English (‘“ Searchlights on 
Delinquency ”, New Psychoanalytic Studies, Int. Universities Press, 
New York, 1949), the editor gladly draws the attention of readers 
“of this Review to the original version of this book—in its third revised 
and enlarged edition—which was a milestone in the history of the 
treatment of young offenders when it first came out in 1926. It 
is published with a preface by Sigmund FreEup, as an introduction 
to the author’s brilliant method of applying psychoanalysis to the 
rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents. In the new edition the 
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10 lectures are followed by a biography of Aichhorn, who died 
shortly after his seventieth birthday, in 1949. The English language 
lacks a term equivalent to verwahrlost, a conception which covers 
the various types of pre-delinquent, delinquent and neglected youth 
for whose readjustment the author so successfully made use of psy- 
choanalysis at a time when this method was much less generally 
accepted than it is to-day. In re-reading the book, the reviewer 
was as much captivated by its freshness and convincing straight- 
forwardness as when it first became known to her 25 years ago. 


The Treatment in Norway of Neglected and Refractory Children and 
Young Offenders. By Hanne-Marie TjensvoLit. Publ. by the 
Norwegian Joint Committee on International Social Policy, 
Ministry of Social Affairs, Oslo, .1950. 31 pp. (roneoed). 


The Child Welfare Councils were established in Norway in 1900. 
This fact gives an opportunity to review and assess their present 
activities, to provide some particulars about the types of children and 
young people they serve and the measures taken for their 
benefit. The number of children dealt with by the Councils was 
gradually decreasing before the war, it rose during the war, reaching 
its peak in 1941, but diminished rapidly afterwards, falling, in 1947, 
25 per cent lower than in 1938. Although this is highly encouraging, 
the author utters a warning that it should not lead to complacency. 


Sixth Report on the Work of the Children’s Department. May, 1951. 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1951. 152 pp. 4s Od. 


This report is praiseworthy for two qualities not easily combin- 
ed: it is useful as a reference book on the development and present- 
day trends and facts connected with child welfare in England and 
Wales, and, at the same time, it is very readable and therefore 
represents a very good introduction to the problems with which 
the Children’s Department of the Home Office is concerned. Of 
these the chapter on “ Care of Children Deprived of Normal Home 
Life ” takes up almost one-third of the volume, and the chapters 
on “Juvenile Delinquency and the Juvenile Courts”, and on 
“ Approved Schools and Remand Homes ” nearly fill the remaining 
space. Attention is also given to the prevention of the breaking-up 
of families. The appendices, though crammed with legal and 
statistical information and texts of relevant Home Office Memor- 
anda and Circular Letters, make equally good reading for anyone 
seriously interested in child welfare. The reader of this report 
will become familiar also with conditions most favourable for the 
upbringing of “sound and happy citizens”. Concrete examples 
of imagination and initiative may stimulate readers to raise their 
own standards of achievement in related fields. 


Schilernéte. By Dr.med. et phil. M. TRAMrer. Benno Schwabe et 
Co. Verlag, Basle, 1951. 160 pp. Sw.fr. 9.80. 


Dr. Tramer analyses the causes of difficulties and frustration 
of children at school. He studies these causes in relation to three 
main headings: school entrance. failure at school, passing from a 
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lower to a higher type of school. The author, a well known Swiss 
child psychiatrist, discusses the various factors contributing to the 
child’s success or failure, and illustrates the possibilities of diagnosis 
and treatment by case histories. The book is written for parents, 
teachers and pediatricians. 


Lexikon der Padagogik in 3 Banden. Published by A. Francke 
AG. Bern, 1950. 806 pp. First vol. Sw.fr. 60. 


The first of the three volumes of this new Encyclopedia of 
Pedagogics (covering the letters A to J; 806 pp.) is now available. 
The conception of education here applied is broad: it takes into 
account that educational problems frequently flow over into medical 
and social problems and vice-versa. Thus, articles on child welfare 
and handicapped children have their place alongside others on school 
systems, teaching methods, intelligence tests, etc. 

This Encyclopedia is sponsored, edited and, with some exceptions, 
written by Swiss educationists, and for some matters, such as school 
organisation, the educational systems of the Swiss Cantons provide 
the examples. But in spite of its Swiss flavour this work is not 
conceived as a publication mainly for Swiss readers but as a contri- 
bution to modern literature on education in general. The second 
volume will contain the remaining articles in alphabetical order, while 
the third is dedicated to a History of Education and to biographical 
notes on educationists of different nations. 


Lasting Peace the I.L.0. Way. The Story of the International 
Labour Organisation. I.L.0., Geneva, 1951. 124 pp. Is 6d. 


Child welfare workers should welcome this popular introduction 
to the history and organisation, the aims and achievements of the 
I.L.O., among whose objectives are quite a number which are directly 
related to the well-being of children and young persons, e.g. the 
provision for child welfare and maternity protection, provision of 
facilitities for vocational guidance and training, and policies in 
regard to conditions of work, such as the age of admission to employ- 
ment, hours of work, employment of children and young persons 
at night. 


Books Received 


International Yearbook of Education, 1950. Unesco, Paris, and 
International Bureau of Education, Geneva, 1951. 252 pp. 
Sw. Fr. 8.- 


International Conferences on Public Education. Collected Recom- 
mendations 1934-1950. Unesco, Paris and International Bureau 
_ of Education, Geneva, 1951, 88 p. Sw.fr. 3.- 


School Meals and Clothing. Unesco, Paris and International Bureau 
of Education, Geneva, 1951, 128 pp. Sw.fr. 3.- 


Compulsory Education and its Prolongation, Unesco, Paris and 
International Bureau of Education,’ Geneva, 1951, 168 pp. 
Sw.fr. 5.- 


Raising the School-Leaving Age. By I. L. KaANpdEL. UNESco, 
Paris, 1951, 72 pp. 50 cents or 3s. 








